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THE  OUTLOOK 


THE  NEW  CONSCIENCE 

At  the  beginning-  of  the  war,  with  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  demands  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  American  people,  it  was  feared  that  all 
kinds  of  good  works  at  home  would  suffer  a 
material  diminution  of  income,  and  that  many 
would  be  ciippled.  In  some  cases  this  has 
happened.  In  many  cases  givers  have 
recognized  the  additional  responsibilities  laid 
upon  them  by  the  unusual  conditions,  and 
the  response  to  home  appeals  has  been  as 
abundant  as  that  to  foreign  appeals. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  either 
demand.  Those  who  know  the  situation  de¬ 
clare  that  the  appeals  from  Europe  will  be 
even  more  urgent  as  time  goes  on,  because 
conditions  there  will  be  more  desperate.  It 
will  not  be  a  question  of  how  much  we  can 
spare,  but  how  much  we  shall  share.  This 
terrible  struggle  will  not  leave  the  world  as  it 
found  it,  dynastically,  politically,  geographi¬ 
cally,  or  economically.  When  the  earthquake 
has  passed  and  we  can  measure  the  devasta¬ 
tion  and  changes  which  it  has  wrought,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  in  another  world.  The  old 
maps  will  be  folded  up  and  put  away.  Ameri¬ 
cans  must  make  ready.  The  whole  world  is 
being  educated  into  a  new  view  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  nation  to  nation,  as  well  as  of 
man  to  man.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
generosity  ;  it  is  a  question  of  human  justice. 
As  there  have  been  an  almost  universal  re¬ 
adjustment  of  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
business  and  a  new  definition  of  business 
ethics,  so  there  is  being  educated  in  society 
to-day  a  new  conscience  in  regard  to  the  care 
of  others. 

The  bread  lines  in  the  large  cities  are  no 
longer  objects  of  curiosity,  pathetic  appeals 
for  a  little  temporary  aid.  Although  many 
of  the  men  and  women  in  those  lines  are 
there  because  they  have  failed  to  make  good, 
nevertheless  every  bread  line  is  an  indictment 
of  a  social  order  which  has,  so  far,  substi¬ 
tuted  charity  for  brotherly  responsibility.  One 
of  the  great  compensations  of  this  agitated 
and  critical  time  is  this  new  social  conscience 
which  is  being  born,  the  new  sense  that  men 
must  stand  together  in  adversity  and  in  pro.s- 
perity,  and  that  the  joy  of  life  is  to  lie  here¬ 
after  in  what  we  can  do  for  others  rather 
than  in  what  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  This  is 
not  a  new  gospel,  but  it  is  being  preached 
and  enforced  as  never  before  in  the  historv 
of  humanity.  It  is  in  no  sense  revolutionary  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most  constructive 
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and  conservative  movement  that  has  been  set 
in  motion  by  the  teachings  of  Christ.  When 
that  gospel  is  not  only  preached,  but  accepted 
and  practiced  by  the  majority  in  society,  there 
will  be  a  great  relaxation  of  the  social  ten¬ 
sion,  a  quieting  of  the  restless  sea  of  human 
passion,  a  calm  after  the  storm  which  is  now 
threatening  political  and  social  order.  We 
are  to  accept  the  new  demands  not  as  a  tax 
on  our  patience,  an  attack  on  our  prosperity, 
but  as  an  opportunity  of  spiritual  growth,  of 
making  the  world  in  which  we  live  less  a 
workshop  and  asylum  for  the  unfortunate  and 
more  and  more  a  warm-hearted,  open-doored 
horne  for  all  humanity.  We  must  transform  an 
imperative  duty  into  a  glorious  opportunity. 

The  signs  that  this  education  is  going  on 
are  evident  on  every  hand ;  and  yet,  for  the 
moment,  some  organizations  are  suffering 
which  should  not  lack  a  dollar  for  any  just 
and  wise  purpose.  Among  these  is  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
the  Lighthouse  at  111  East  Fifty-ninth  Street 
in  the  city  of  New  York  has  become  a 
symbol. 

In  an  open  letter,  bearing  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Choate,  which  has  been  published  by  the 
Association,  its  remarkable  growth  is  briefly 
sketched.  Eight  years  ago  it  started  with  a 
debt  of  $400  and  a  list  of  500  living  blind 
people  who  were  without  homes.  It  has  now 
a  list  of  10,700  names,  and  has  been  in  touch 
with  7,700  blind  people.  It  has  three  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  buildings  :  a  workshop  for 
blind  men ;  the  Lighthouse,  which  is  a  train¬ 
ing  station,  an  information  and  lecture  bu¬ 
reau,  and  a  salesroom  for  the  blind ;  and  the 
River  Lighthouse,  which  is  a  vacation  home. 
It  has  a  band  of  twenty-eight  blind  workers 
who  are  among  the  most  efficient  members 
of  its  staff. 

Through  the  clinic  which  is  established  at 
the  Lighthouse  five  cases  of  blindness  were 
cured  in  a  single  week.  Fifteen  blind  peo¬ 
ple  who,  on  account  of  their  enforced  idle¬ 
ness  and  the  despair  of  their  isolation,  were 
facing  suicide  have  been  taught  to  be 
self-supporting  wage-earners.  Blind  pupils 
trained  by  the  Association  are  holding  cleri¬ 
cal  positions  and  positions  of  trust  in  many 
important  enterprises. 

Last  year  the  sales  of  products  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  blind  netted  nearly  $36,000, 
and  during  that  year  the  Lighthouse  paid  out 
almost  the  same  sum  of  money  to  the  blind 
in  wages,  relief,  and  for  their  work.  Its 
buildings  are  free  of  debt,  .but  its  customary 
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tional  decree.  The  result  was  the  European 
war. 

The  Outlook  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
American  papers  to  advocate  an  international 
Supreme  Court  which  should  be  for  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth  what  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  is  for  the  States  of 
the  Union.  But  we  have  never  been  under 
the  illusion  that  the  mere  establishment  of 
such  a  court  would  put  an  end  to  war.  The 
history  of  the  United  States,  which  suffered 
four  years  of  terrible  warfare  in  spite  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  tribunal,  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  any  such  illusion. 

The  classical  definition  of  war  is  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  Charles  , Sumner  in  his  address  on 
“The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations:”  “War 
is  a  public  armed  contest  between  nations, 
under  the  sanction  of  international  law,  to 
establish  justice  between  them.”  If  an  in¬ 
ternational  court  were  established,  and  it 
issued  a  decree,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
nations  refused  to  submit  to  that  decree,  and 
an  international  armed  force  proceeded  to 
enforce  that  decree,  the  result  would  be  “  a 
public  armed  contest  between  nations,  under 
the  sanction  of  international  law,  to  establish 
justice  between  them.” 

And  that  is  war. 


IN  LENT 

THE  INWARD  PUNISHMENT 

Words,  symbols,  apd  forms  of  thought 
have  changed ;  but  the  truths  and  facts 
behind  them  remain  unchanged.  A  flaming 
hell  no  longer  terrifies  men ;  and  heaven, 
expressed  by  material  symbols,  no  longer 
inspires  them  to  holy  living.  But  heaven  and 
hell  are  all  the  more  real  because  we  largely 
fashion  them  ourselves.  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  not  waiting  for  us,  arbitrarily  created  as 
places  of  reward  or  punishment  according  to 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  rather  we  have 
been  so  fashioned  that  by  the  play  of  the  laws 
which  God  has  written  in  our  natures  we  not 
only  decide  whither  we  shall  go,  but  what 
shall  await  us.  We  no  longer  say  we  shall 
be  immortal ;  we  know  that  we  are  immor¬ 
tal.  Heaven  and  hell  are  not  only  outside, 
but  within  us  ;  and  no  man  can  go  to  either 
destination  until  he  has  made  himself  ready 
by  inward  preparation.  The  good  man  who 
accidentally  found  himself  in  hell  would  not 
really  be  there  ;  and  a  bad  man  who  might 
stray  into  heaven  •  would  find  it  hell  by  sheer 


force  of  contrast  between  himself  and  his 
surroundings. 

The  moral  law  written  in  our  natures  is 
more  inescapable  and  inexorable  than  when 
it  was  written  on  tables  of  stone.  No 
man  can  escape  because  he  keeps  the 
record  himself.  M.  -Bergson’s  little  book  on 
“  Dreams  ”  is  full  of  fearful  intimations  of 
immortality.  It  tells  us  that  nothing  we  have 
ever  said,  thought,  felt,  or  done  is  forgotten  ; 
that  we  carry  with  us  an  ineffaceable  record 
which  time  cannot  blur  and  death  will  not 
erase.  Shakespeare  repeated  long  ago  in 
dramatic  form  what  the  Bible  has  enforced 
with  the  noblest  imagery  and  the  most  start¬ 
ling  distinctness  :  that  what  a  man  is  he  has 
made  himself  ;  that  his  past  travels  with  him  ; 
that,  while  his  sins  may  be  forgotten,  their 
effects  cannot  be  eradicated  by  the  most  bitter 
and  searching  repentance.  The  promise  of 
Christ  is  that  he  shall  deliver  us  from  our 
sins,  not  from  their  consequences. 

Many  people  in  the  world  do  not  think  of 
the  law  until  they  see  the  constable  cr  police¬ 
man.  They  either  lack  imagination  or  the 
spiritual  sense  which  makes  a  man  aware 
that,  however  peaceful  the  day  may  be  and 
however  beautiful  the  landscape,  there  are 
laws  written  in  the  world  about  him  which 
are  full  of  tragic  possibilities  if  he  disobeys. 

The  world  is  full  of  moral  disorder  because 
man  is  free ;  but  there  is  no  moral  anarchy, 
because  no  lawbreaker  escapes.  The  most 
awful  quality  of  the  hell  of  which  men  know 
and  in  which  many  of  them  live  to-day  is  its 
disintegrating,  benumbing,  paralyzing  effect. 
Most  of  us  have  seen  some  man  begin,  in 
the  flush  of  a  vigorous  manhood,  to  violate 
the  law  of  temperance ;  we  have  seen  his 
will  slowly  yield,  his  habits  interfere  with  his 
efficiency,  his  ability  decline,  the  shadow 
creep  over  his  home,  his  friends  regard  him 
with  ineffectual  sympathy,  physical  degener¬ 
acy  set  in,  until  finally  he  becomes  an  unor¬ 
ganized  mass  of  matter  without  conscience 
or  will  or  capacity,  returning  to  the  elements 
before  he  is  physically  dead.  There  is 
nothing  more  appalling  or  revolting,  and  the 
most  awful  aspect  of  it  is  that  the  man  him¬ 
self  does  not  know  what  is  happening.  He 
grows  less  and  less  sensitive,  and  the  more 
repulsive  he  becomes  the  less  he  realizes  the 
death  in  life  which  every  one  else  sees  in 
him.  He  lives  in  hell.  At  the  beginning 
that  fact  may  strike  home  to  him,  but  as 
time  goes  on  he  is  less  and  less  conscious 
that  he  is  a  lost  soul. 
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income  and  its  sales  have  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  It  is  in  immediate  need  of  money, 
and  it  urgently  appeals  to  the  public  for  help 
in  this  crisis. 

The  intelligence,  efficiency,  and  success 
with  which  the  work  of  this  Association  has 
been  carried  on  entitles  it  to  all  the  help  it 
needs.  It  has  literally  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  and  set  ajar  doors  which  seemed 
to  be  permanently  closed.  Such  a  work, 


DR.  CRANE  IMPLIES  DISARMAMENT 

N  your  issue  of  February  3,  1915,  at  the 
end  of  the  article  entitled  “  Christianity 
and  War,”  by  Frank  Crane,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “  Dr.  Crane  says  ;  ‘  To  end  the  six  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  bloodshed  we  must  have  one 
international  court, . . .  one  international  armed 
force  to  enforce  its  decrees.’  Which  would 
be  war. — The  Editors.”  Is  your  conclusion 
correct }  If,  as  is  unquestionably  planned, 
all  nations  are  to  disarm  and  agree  to  abide 
by  the  decrees  of  the  international  court,  the 
international  armed  force  would  necessitate 
obedience,  as  resistance  would  be  both  im¬ 
possible  and  hopeless.  Indeed,  if  nations 
would  disarm  and  agree  to  arbitrate  all  inter¬ 
national  differences,  the  moral  effect  of  the 
court’s  decrees,  based  on  impartial  justice, 
would  be  such  that  obedience  would  follow 
as  a  natural  sequence,  just  as  our  States  now 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  or  corporations  and  individuals  by  the 
courts’  decrees,  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
without  resistance  or  the  necessity  of  an 
armed  force. — J.  R.,  Jr. 

DEMOCRACY  NEVER  VOTES  FOR  WAR 

Why  would  it  be  war  ?  Does  not  interna¬ 
tional  world  government  imply  intra-national 
disarmament  ?  Who,  then,  would  oppose  the 
enforcement  of  the  decrees  of  this  court  ?  Or 
do  you  assume  that  the  unarmed  citizenry  of 
the  about-to-be-disciplined  nation  would  rise 
against  it  ?  If  so,  you  must  assail  the  position 
taken  by  Dr.  Crane  when  he  says :  “  Wars 
are  the  acts  of  autocracy.  No  democracy 
ever  votes  for  war.  ...  A  group  of  a  few 
‘  statesmen  ’  precipitated  the  catastrophe.” — 
O.  K. 

^See  editorial  on  the  subject  of  these  letters. 


backed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Winifred 
Holt  and  the  co-operation  of  her  associates, 
justifies  the  statement  that  the  life  of  the 
American  people  is  only  partially  expressed  in 
public  action  ;  that  politics,  although  noisy  and 
characterized  by  intense  publicity,  express  a 
small  part  of  American  energy  and  aspiration. 

This  work  for  the  blind  must  rank  among 
the  most  practicable  and  beautiful  expres¬ 
sions  of  this  higher  life  of  America. 


AND  WAR 

DEMOCRACY  DOES  VOTE  FOR  WAR 

Your  note  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Crane’s 
article  seems  to  dispose  of  his  points  in 
the  fewest  possible  words.  One  statement, 
however,  made  by  Dr.  Crane  in  para¬ 
graph  three  has  been  made  so  many 
times  recently  by  so  many  writers  as  proof 
of  the  desirability  of  a  democracy  as  against 
other  forms  of  government,  where  the 
interests  of  peace  are  concerned,  that  its 
discussion  might  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
statement  is  as  follows:  “No  democracy 
ever  votes  for  war.”  Did  not  t\\Qvox populi 
declare  the  Mexican  War,  even  though  it  was 
an  unpopular  war  with  many  ?  Were  not 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  both  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  solidly  behind  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  in  1861  ?  Am  I  correct  in 
my  recollection  of  the  strong  and  earnest 
efforts  made  by  President  McKinley  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress  in 
1898 — efforts  which  were  powerless  as 
against  this  almost  unanimous  voice  of  “  de¬ 
mocracy  ”  ?  Rome  as  a  democracy  carried  on 
almost  incessant  warfare.  China  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy  remained  at  peace  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  was  almost  never  an  aggressor. — ■ 
E.  P.  H. 

ENFORCING  LAW  IS  NOT  WAR 

You  are  wrong  in  your  declaration  that 
enforcing  the  decree  of  an  international 
court  WOULD  BE  WAR.  The  execution  of  a 
murderer  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  a 
court  IS  NOT  MURDER.  Punishmciit  of 
two  school-boys  for  fighting  is  not  fight¬ 
ing. — K. 

If  our  country  should  intervene  in  Mexico 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  property  owned 
by  our  capitalists,  I  should  refuse  to  fight ; 
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but  if  our  country,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  American  nations,  should  form  a  court  in 
which  to  try  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  in 
Mexico,  I  should  gladly  enlist  my  six  years  of 
military  training  in  the  National  Guard  to 
help  as  a  policeman  in  bringing  the  guilty  to 
justice  and  re-establishing  peace.  I  would 
not  call  such  duty  war ;  do  you  ? — F.  W.  R. 

Upon  what  argument  do  you  base  your 
conclusion  that  an  international  police  court 
would  mean  war  ?  Do  you  call  the  New^ 
York  police  force  a  w’ar-like  army  ?  Is  it  the 
purpose  of  the  officers  of  the  law  to  wage 
war,  bloody  war,  upon  the  offenders  ?  Do 
you  call  it  war  when  a  State  constabulary 
enforces  obedience  to  the  law  upon  a  dis¬ 
orderly  gang  of  strikers  ?  Would  it  be 
war  for  an  international  police  force  to 
enforce  international  law  upon  a  disorderly 
nation  }  I  should  answer  all  these  questions 
in  the  negative,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  Dr. 
Crane’s  statement  concerning  an  interna 
tional  force  injures  the  logic  of  his  conten¬ 
tion. — A.  E.  B. 

NO  ARMED  FORCE  NECESSARY 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment  of  a  world  court  should  have  an  inter¬ 
national  armed  force  to  enforce  its  decrees, 
any  more  than  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
should  keep  an  armed  force  to  enforce  the 
decrees  of  the  county  court.  Of  course  he 
uses  force  when  necessary,. which  very  seldom 
is.~G.  W.  P. 

ARMED  FORCE  IS  NECESSARY 

Dr.  Crane  would  have  a  court  and  then 
power  given  it  to  enforce  its  decrees.  Is 
that  not  the  power  New  York  courts  have  ? 
Who  would  call  the  police  force  and  the  con¬ 
stabulary  anything  but  a  power  for  peace  ?  If 
this  international  court  were  made  up  of  three 
delegates  from  each  country,  what  nation 
would  ever  think  of  putting  up  a  fight  against 
the  judgment  of  such  a  body.  A  court  with¬ 
out  power  to  enforce  its  decrees  would  barely 
receive  attention  at  the  present  stage  of 
world  enlightenment. — F.  S.  M. 

NON-INTERCOURSE  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  .  WAR 

I  agree  perfectly  with  Dr.  Crane’s  ideas 
concerning  war.  I  believe  it  is  the  greatest 
crime  in  the  universe.  I  am  also  as  firmly 
convinced  as  he  that  it  is  braver  and  more 
like  a  Christian  to  “go  out,  stand  against  the 
wall,  and  be  shot  as  a  coward  and  traitor,’' 


than  to  go  to  war  and  risk  eternal  damnation 
for  the  murder  of  my  brothers.  On  these 
sc(fi*es  I  can  sympathetically  shake  hands 
with  Dr.  Crane ;  but  when  he  would  attempt 
to  prevent  war  by  war,  I  must  disagree  with 
him  for  such  gross  inconsistency.  Such  an 
international  court  as'  he  advocates  would 
need  no  armed  forces  to  enforce  its  decrees  ; 
for  in  these  days  when  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  so  commercially  interdependent,  and  in 
the  days  to  come  when  such  interdependence 
will  become  more  and  more  marked,  it  would 
be  necessary  only  to  adopt  a  strict  policy  of 
commercial  and  communicational  ostracism, 
and  no  country  would  long  be  willing  to  re¬ 
main  an  outcast  among  nations  with  its  people 
scorned  and  despised  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. — H.  D.  A. 

HOW  TO  FIGHT 

Has  war  ever  settled  anything  that  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  settled  ?  We  must 
fight,  of  course,  but  not  with  the  sword ;  but 
with  truth,  knowledge,  faith,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.— F.  P.  Q. 

TRUST  IN  GOD 

Justice  and  good  will  to  all  men  are  better 
protection  than  battle-ships  and  armies ;  in 
other  words,  the  power  of  God  is  a  real 
power  that  can  be  trusted.  I  believe  The 
Outlook  does  advocate  an  international  court 
properly  policed,  but  I  wish  it  would  realize 
that  the  warring  nations  are  looking  to  us  as 
leaders  towards  peace,  because  we  are  large’y 
free  from  the  European  difficulties  in  that 
line,  and  that  we  cannot  be  fully  trusted  in 
our  moves  towards  peace  if  at  the  same  time 
we  are  preparing  greater  armaments. — 
M.  S.  M. 

DISARM  THOUGH  WE  DIE 

I  am  praying  that  this  great  people 
may  soon  be  ready  to  disarm  deliberately 
and  stand  before  the  world  as  a  great  host 
depending  on  the  spiritual  force  of  right 
rather  than  on  the  physical  and  brutal  force 
of  might.  Would  it  be  folly  ?  Perhaps. 
Would  it  invite  disaster  ^  Possibly.  But  I 
can  conceive  of  no  greater  service  we  could 
render  civilization  than  to  be  willing  to  “  lose 
our  life  ”  that  the  world  might  gain  a  truer, 
richer  life.— F.  A.  M. 

A  REVISED  READING  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Committee  of  Revision  have  given  us  a 
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